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LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 


OF HUMANE WORK 


The Orphans 


There’s a cave in the rocks where the pine trees 
grow, 
And two little cubs too young to roam, 
Are waiting for food while the blizzards blow; 
The food their Mummy will soon bring 
home. 


There’s a big skin stretched at the Trapper’s hut, 
To dry in the sun and wind and rain; 
In the cabin there’s bear-meat, freshly cut. 
Mummy will never come home again. 
By L. Bullock-Webster, Victoria, B. C., 
In the Lariat Poetry Magazine. 


—— 


Outlaw the Steel Trap Is Demanded 
by Humanitarians 

At a recent meeting of The Anti-Steel Trap 
Committee of The Latham Foundation for the 
Promotion of Humane Education, Inc., which 
was held at the headquarters in the Latham 
Square Building, Oakland, reports were made as 
to progress of the work, which showed that the 
presidents of all of the districts of Federated 
Women’s Clubs in the State had been sent a 
letter containing a forceful circular, urging 
codperation by forming committees in their in- 
dividual clubs to work with the Latham Founda- 
tion Committee towards securing legal action 
against the steel-trap. 

This Anti-Steel-Trap Committee was formed 
last spring for the purpose of conducting a state- 
wide campaign against the steel-trap with view 
to outlawing it, because of the great torture in- 
flicted upon animals caught by this method. 
This campaign of The Latham Foundation is 
being aggressively conducted by the chairman, 
Mrs. W. L. B. Hill of Kelseyville, and her com- 
mittee of-three, Mrs. Eileen Allen, Mrs. Sara 
L. Mayner, and Mr. Fred Coy, all well known 
in active humane work. Miss Edith Latham 
is the Founder and President. 


- This is what we wish to believe. 


The Hideous Doom of the Fur Bearers 

Walter Savage Landor said: ‘‘The wisest of us 
listen to pretty lies.’ Here are two: ‘That 
animal life is one unbroken chain of romance 
and fascination.” That because of ‘low men- 
tality”? an animal’s sufferings are negligible. 
But have you 
ever heard a rabbit scream with pain? This is 
how William Howitt told that rabbits behave in 
a trap: “They sit drawn up into a little heap as if 
collecting all their forces of endurance to support 
the agony. Some, as you approach, start up, 
struggle violently to escape and shriek pitiably 
from terror and the pangs occasioned by their 
struggles.”’ 

The senses of smell and hearing in fur bearers 
is conceded to be far keener than ours. There- 
fore their nervous systems are likely to be more 
sensitive instead of less. Who can tell of the 
mental fear of the terror-stricken creature when 
suddenly he finds himself hemmed in on every 
side, coupled with agonizing pain? ‘This goes on 
through many, many long hours. The trapper 
makes his rounds sometimes only once in ten 
days, especially in severe weather, in the North- 
ern States and Canada. 

Some traps are fastened to trees so that the 
animal must hang by the leg, and linger in pain, 
starvation and want of water till perhaps after 
days of this anguish it dies of exhaustion. There 
is a case on record of a lynx being found in a 
trap, still alive, after three weeks of such tor- 
ment. Don’t think these are isolated cases; in 
one year 65,000,000 suffered thus to supply the 
demand for winter and summer furs for the 
women to whom we make appeal. 


Four Little Foxes 
Speak gently, Spring, and make no sudden 
sound; 
For in my windy valley yesterday I found 
New-born foxes squirming on the ground— 
Speak gently. 


Walk softly, March, forbear the bitter blow. 
Her feet within a trap, her blood upon the 
snow, 
The four little foxes saw their mother go— 
Walk softly. 
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Go lightly, Spring, oh, give them no alarm; 
As I covered them with boughs to shelter 
them from harm, 
The thin blue foxes suckled at my arm— 
Go lightly. 


Step softly, March, with your rampant hurri- 
cane; 
Nuzzling one another, and whimpering with 
pain, 
The new little foxes are shivering in the rain— 
Step softly. 
—Lew Sarett. 

A Southern newspaper says: ‘‘As you lie com- 
fortable in bed at night, remember that through 
the long hours. millions of creatures are groaning 
and tearing themselves to pieces that you may 
wrap yourself in their furs. There are mothers 
of the wild among these panting things. There 
is the trapped mother bear or fox who will some- 
how reach her hungry little ones dragging the 
trap with her.for days.’”’ This happens despite 
the game laws. Sometimes the unfortunate 
creature mutilates itself past description in its 
struggle to free itself, and one of the ordinary 
experiences of the trapper is to find in the steel 
jaws just the foot which the animal had gnawed 
off. 

Country Life in America tells how one trapper, 
busy at his killing, prevented the paw-chewing 
by setting his traps in pairs, so that when caught 
in one, the animal would thrash around till it got 
its foot caught in the second trap. ‘‘Not a 
chance to gnaw free” is one of the trap-makers 
claims in their advertisements. Think of having 
against the skin of your neck, animals that have 
struggled thus pitifully. 

When we are no longer ignorant of these facts, 
we cannot fail to desire that no further load of 
suffering shall be inflicted on these living crea- 
tures through the barbarous steel trap. 

Now, womenkind, let us go forward and be a 
great driving force for the suppression of this evil 
and sweep away this hideous system. Do not 
let this remain as a scandal to civilization. We 
cannot continue to sentence all these creatures, 
just trying to gain food and shelter and safety in 
life, to such a ghastly death of torture. 


We will bind ourselves together in a covenant 
—that the steel trap must not continue, and we 
will call on our lawmakers and urge that no trap 
but an instant-killing trap shall be allowed. 

Alfred Austin says: ‘Is life worth living? 
Yes; so long as there is wrong to right.”—C. L. 
Hill, Chairman, The Latham Foundation, Anti- 
Steel Trap Committee. 


A Square Deal for Fur-Bearing Animals 


Near Jackson, in Arkansas, during last winter, 
a six-year-old child was caught in a double 
spring steel trap—a very horrible thing to think 
of. 

The trapping industry which encourages 
cruelty does not seem in accordance with present- 
day American ideals of justice. Mullions of 
agonized living creatures in the wilds are waiting 
for your help, for in these days of vaunted hu- 
manity more wretched creatures are tortured to 
death in the steel trap than ever before. First 
and foremost in consideration of this, do not let 
us forget that in the far north countries wool- 
lined sheep skins are largely worn because they 
give greater warmth than furs. Furthermore, 
beautiful piled fabrics are now made which 
resemble real furs and which make up into 
attractive garments. 

According to the historian of the Hudson Bay 
Company, in 1920 nearly one hundred million 
animal skins were sold by that company alone. 
Since that, the same writer states that the fur 
trade has doubled and quadrupled. Added to 
this, a large army of farm boys engage in trap- 
ping more millions, using their traps in such a 
manner that frequently the pelts are useless. 


Ladies, are the furs you wear 
Worth the hell of this despair ? 
—KHdwin Markham 


Let me quote the following from the fashion 
writer of a daily paper in this state, dated in the 
fall of last year—doubtless some of you read it— 
‘‘Enchanting, fascinating, and extravagantly 
luxurious, too, is the use of fur upon our fall and 
winter cloth coats this season. The interesting 
new mode has initiated the use of two or even 
more complete fur skins upon the coat. Two 
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full-sized fox skins, for example, trim many an 
exquisitely modish coat for winter. The two 
foxes are joined in varying ways, head to head, 
tail to tail, or head to tail, and surround the neck 
and extend down one side of the front with all 
their luxuriousness. Indeed, the effect given 
frequently is that of two neck pieces joined by 
the bite of one to the other. Other luxurious 
wraps use entire mink or similar skins with their 
dainty heads and little paws and cherished tails. 
With skins of this size innumerable animals are 
used, depending on the design of the coat. One 
handsome creation I saw used three entire ani- 
mals for each cuff, with hanging tails, and five 
about the collar. Four circled the neck in shawl 
fashion, two by two to give width, while the fifth 
extended down the front of the coat opening.”’ 

Picture to yourselves the cruelty involved in 
trimming that one coat. Both the Fur Trade 
and the Biological Survey agree that the exter- 
mination of fur-bearing animals is imminent. 

I do not think we would consider wearing 
woolen clothes if sheep were tortured to death. 
When, occasionally, an animal is found dead in a 
trap, they have killed themselves, jumping, 
struggling, twisting their poor legs ’round and 
‘round in their desperate efforts to escape. One 
more life cruelly wasted because in such condi- 
tion the fur is of no use. This is written in a 
recent novel by Barett Willoughby: ‘Do you 
know the way of the trap line and that instru- 
ment of torture, the steel trap? Do you know 
how it is hidden in places where the wild things 
go, its gaping steel-toothed jaws covered with 
leaves? Do you know how it closes on the leg of 
the unwitting animal, crushing the bones, hold- 
ing the creature there hour after hour, sometimes 
day after day, in agony, in hunger, and thirst, and 
cold, until the trapper comes to despatch it? 
And do you know that of every hundred animals 
trapped, twenty gnaw off their feet in order to 
free themselves? ”’ 

Let us add to this that outside of the trade 
trapping, many fur-bearing mothers are caught, 
agonizing to get to their helpless offspring, who 
starve to death in front of their miserable eyes. 
Last year on one ranch trappers caught an ani- 
mal which had been trapped the preceding year 
and had escaped with a trap attached to its leg. 


Imagine an animal in such a condition having to 
feed itself and fight off its enemies. In another 
novel, written by Edison Marshall, a humane 
animal trap is suggested, a light steel trap with a 
slot for holding a glass capsule. As the jaws— 
shut on the animal’s foot, the capsule breaks, 
releasing a low-lying gas, one breath of which 
brings instantaneous death to the animal. 

The trap which is in present use recalls the 
period of the thumb-screw, the rack, and other 
tortures, characteristic of the Middle Ages. Can 
we allow such cruelty to continue? ‘Those vast 
money-making concerns, the rich fur companies, 
should make themselves responsible for the pro- 
duction of an instant-killing trap for all sizes of 
fur-bearers if trapping is to be continued as an 
industry. 

The fur companies themselves say this: “‘ At a 
recent meeting held in New York, the local 
Governors discussed a campaign now being con- 
ducted in every state against the use of steel 
traps. The problem which faces our trade has 
taken on a national aspect.”’ (Extract from The 
Fur Trade Review, the official organ of the Na- 
tional Association of the Fur Industry, for 
February, 1927.) 

The Northern Fur Trade says: “ Forty-four 
state legislatures go into session this year. 
Practically all of them will have completed their 
session by next spring. In probably every one 
of these, anti-steel trap legislation will play some 
part in the agenda. The fur men of Canada 
must be organized and ready against the inevi- 
table invasion of the anti-steel trap movement.” 

Among the backers of the Anti-Steel Trap 
League are Mrs. Gifford Pinchot, Mrs. Gertrude 
Atherton, Edwin Markham, William T. Horna- 
day, and its President, Commander Edward 
Breck, 926 15th Street, N. W., Washington, 
D. C. The League has one object only: the 
legal abolition of the torturing make of trap for 
taking fur-bearing animals. It was founded 
because its members believe that the agonizing 
death of millions of God’s creatures every year to 
satisfy the whim of fashion is the most terrible 
atrocity on earth today. 

Commander Edward Breck has recently re- 
turned from the Canadian wilderness, with 
moving pictures of animals in steel traps. He is 
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ready to bring these and lecture on request. 
Funds for his expenses could be collected very 
easily if those who are interested would give a 
dollar towards stopping this torture of wild life. 

Will you let me know if you can form a com- 
mittee with an executive chairman from members 
of your club? 

Let us remember Coleridge’s words in “The 
Ancient Mariner’: “He prayeth best who 
loveth best, all things both great and small,’’ and 
let us determine that the women of our beautiful 
California will no longer allow this pitiful anguish 
to continue in her forests and _ fields.—Wrs. 
W.L. B. Hill, Chairman, The Latham Founda- 
tion, Anti-Steel Trap Committee. 

The Latham Foundation for the Promotion of 
Humane Education, Inc., Latham Square Build- 
ing, Oakland, California. 


The Fate of the Fur Folk 
BY EDWIN MARKHAM 
Permission of Ladies’ Home Journal 


Karly, while the east is pale, 

The trapper is out on the frozen trail; 
Cruel traps are on his back, 

Snares to line the woodland track; | 
Day by day he links the chain 

Of these grim machines of pain, 

In whose merciless iron jaws 

Little fur folk die, because 

Men must high on Fortune ride, 
Women have an hour of pride. 


Squirrel, ermine, sable, mole, 

Out for food from cliff and hole; 
Muskrat, silver fox and mink, 

At the stream for evening drink— 
All are tempted to this hell 

That some bank account may swell. 


Ladies, do you think of this— 

Up where tempests howl and hiss, 

Where the folk of hill and cave 

Scream with no one there to save? 

Do you see them crunched and lone, 
Steel teeth biting into bone? 
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Ladies, did you ever see 

An otter gnawing to get free? 
Gnawing what? His fettered leg; 
For he has no friend to beg. 

Do you see that tortured shape 
Gnaw his leg off to escape? 


Have you seen these creatures die 
While the bleeding hours go by— 
These poor mothers in the wood 
Robbed of joy and motherhood? 

Do you, when at night you kneel, 
See them in their traps of stee]l— 
Not alone by pain accurst 

But by hunger and by thirst? 

Do you hear their dying cries 

When the crows pick out their eyes? 


Yes, sometimes in dreams you hear 
Yells of agony and fear 

From the snare of iron teeth, 

With that panting thing beneath. 

For all night, where storms are whirled, 
Groans are curdling the white world— 
Groans of mothers dying so 

Groans of little ones that go 

Homeless, hungry in the snow. 


Ladies, are the furs you wear 
Worth the hell of this despair? 


Three men in a motorboat. saw a deer trying 
to swim across a lake. They followed, embedded 
a spoon-hook in the deer, and made it tow their 
boat for an hour. Captured, they were haled 
into court and fined fifty dollars. 

A man who attempted to bury puppies alive 


_in his back-yard was arrested and fined twenty- 


five dollars. 

The owner of a dog who left it tied in the blaz- 
ing sun for two days without food or water was 
fined a like sum. 

An age that punishes cruelty to animals is on 
the right track. Kindness to animals and kind- 
ness to fellow men are closely related. De- 
manding the former aids in producing the latter. 

—F rom Boston American, 
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STORIES FOR OLD AND YOUNG 


‘*Temper’”’ 


When I have lost my temper, I have lost my 
reason, too; 

I’m never proud of anything which angrily I do. 

When I have talked in anger and my cheeks were 
flaming red 

I have always uttered something which I wish I 
hadn’t said. 


In anger I have never done a kindly deed or wise, 

But many things for which I felt I should 
apologize. 

In looking back across my life and all I’ve lost or 
made, 

I can’t recall a single time when fury ever paid. 


I have waked up many a morning and I’ve 
shuddered to review 

My trail of deeds regrettable no gentleman would 
do. 

I’ve gained nothing to my credit when my fits of 
temper end, 

But I’ve often gained an enemy, and sometimes 
lost a friend. 


So I struggle to be patient, for I’ve reached a 
wiser age, 

I do not want to do a thing or speak a word in 
rage. 

I have learned by sad experience that when my 
temper flies 

I never do a worthy deed, a decent deed or wise. 

—Edgar A. Guest, in ‘Just Folks.”’ 


eee 


He that is slow to anger is better than the 
mighty: and he that ruleth his spirit than he that 
taketh a city. Prov. 16:32. 

To speak firmly but kindly has a far better 
effect with your human or your fourfooted com- 
panion than words spoken in anger. 

Rarey, the celebrated horse trainer, said that 
an angry word sometimes raised the pulse of a 
horse ten beats a minute. 


An Every-Day Giant 

Every one of the children had the measles, 
Minnie, and Mollie, and Jack, and the baby. 
Mrs. Stanford said she was glad that they all 
had this prevailing disease, it was so much easier 
taking care of them, and as for the children, 
they were not very sick and had a pretty good 
time after all, because mamma stayed with them 
most of the time, and read to them or told them 
stories. Minnie said she thought they were very 
fortunate to have such an entertaining mamma, 
and Jack said she was as good as a new story 
book every day. 

One day, however, Mrs. Stanford was obliged 
to go away and leave the children alone with the 
nurse all the afternoon. When she got back 
nurse had not a very good account to give of the 
children, for Minnie had been very cross and 
had quarreled with Mollie, and Jack had eaten 
too much dinner, which made him feel quite ill. 
The children were all fretful and tired excepting 
the baby, and he was asleep. 

Mollie begged her mamma to sit right down 
and tell them a story just as soon as she got her 
coat off; Mrs. Stanford thought for a minute 
and then she began: 

‘“‘T will tell you a story of the Countess Yo- 
lande’s nose. 

‘“There was once a countess who had a very 
ill temper. She was so cross and ugly that no 
one could bear to live with her. When anything 
did not please her she would scold her unfortunate 
dependents roundly, and she even went so far 
as to strike them with a cane she always carried 
about with her. As for the dog and the cat, 
they ran and hid if they saw her coming near 
them. Everybody disliked her, but had to 
bear with her, because she was so rich and power- 
ful, and owned all the village. When one of 
the children in the village was naughty, all his 
mother had to do was to threaten to send him 
to the countess, and he would immediately be- 
come as gentle as a lamb. 

‘““One day when the countess had been in a 
particularly ugly temper, and had scolded or 
beaten almost everybody who came near her 
a little dwarf came out of the forest and suddenly 
appeared before her. 

‘‘‘Countess Yolande,’ he said, ‘you are a very 
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ugly and wicked woman, and I am going to 
punish you. Every time you get into a rage 
and scold, or strike anybody, your nose shall 
grow one inch.’ Saying this the dwarf dis- 
appeared as suddenly as he came, leaving the 
countess in a terrible rage. She struck the 
servants within reach with her cane, she cuffed 
the children’s ears, and never stopped beating 
and scolding until she was out of breath. Then 
—oh, horror! her nose had grown ten inches long. 
It had grown an inch with every blow she had 
given. By the next day it had grown to be half 
a yard long, and in a week from that time it 
took twelve men to carry it. The only place 
where she could sleep now was in the tower of 
the castle, with her nose hanging out of the win- 
dow. 

“She consulted all the learned doctors within 
reach, and grew so angry with them because they 
could not help her that her nose became a fright- 
ful object indeed. 

‘““The countess now began to reflect. ‘Why, 
this will never do,’ she said to herself; ‘if I keep 
on at this rate the village cannot hold me. I 
must stop it where it is.’ So she began, for the 
first time in her life, to try to control her temper; 
pretty soon she even went farther than that, 
and actually spoke pleasantly to her household, 
and sometimes even commended their efforts 
to please her. To her great joy she found that, 
as she began to speak kind and pleasant words, 
so her nose began to diminish in length. It 
grew shorter and shorter, until it was only two 
yards long, but there it stopped, and the countess 
was in despair, for she feared it would never be 
reduced to its original size. 

“The court of the countess was a much happier 
place than it used to be, for there were no more 
blows or ugly speeches, not even cross, scowling 
looks, but such pleasant words and smiles that 
the people began to love the countess, and they 
served her much better through love than they 
had through fear. 

‘““One day she was out taking a walk and, pass- 
ing by a pond, she noticed an ant struggling in 
the water. ‘Poor little creature, it is a pity to 
go by and let it drown,’ and so saying she dipped 
her nose into the water to form a bridge over 
which the little creature could pass to dry land. 
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Then, suddenly, to her great astonishment and 
joy, off fell the two yards of nose into the water, 
leaving the countess with her own well-shaped 
nose once more. And again the dwarf appeared 
before her. 

““Countess Yolande,’ he said, ‘you were doing 
well to control your temper, and to speak pleasant 
words for your own sake, but this is better still 
when you do a kindness wholly for the sake of 
others. Learn now to do good for the sake of 
good.’ And the countess bowed her head before 
the dwarf meekly, and from this time she was 
loved and respected as much as she had been 
feared and hated before.’ 

The children listened to this story with 
breathless interest. ‘‘Oh, mamma,” said Min- 
nie, ‘I think that was very interesting. What 
an awful woman she was; but after all, I’m glad 
she didn’t have to carry that long nose all the 
rest of her life.’’ 

“Do you suppose she was ever ugly and ill- 
tempered again?’’ asked Mollie. 

‘“‘T don’t believe she could be, after such a 
lesson as that, and particularly when she found 
how much happier she was, and how much more 
everybody loved her when she grew amiable and 
kind.” 

“T think,” said Jack, ‘‘if the little dwarf had 
heard Minnie scolding this forenoon he would 
have put a few inches onto the end of her nose, 
don’t you, mamma?” 

It was now Minnie’s turn to look sober, and 
Mrs. Stanford said: ‘‘That is another giant 
many of us have to conquer, and if we don’t 
begin when we are young the giant’ grows bigger 
and bigger, and stronger and stronger, and it 
gets to be a very hard task to conquer him.” 

“You mean the giant Ill-temper,” said Mollie. 

‘“Yes, dear,—a very uncomfortable giant to 
live with.” 

“Tf everybody’s nose grew an inch longer at 
every fit of ill-temper what a lot of long noses 
we should see,”’ said Mollie. 

Jack laughed gleefully at this idea. Jack 
could afford to laugh, for ill-temper was not one 
of the giants he had to kill. 

“Only imagine it, mamma. Minnie’s nose, 
I am sure, would be a yard long, at least, and 
Bridget’s would grow a yard every day, and this 
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morning, when breakfast was late and the coffee 
bad, and papa went out and slammed the door 
just as Minnie does when she is real mad, his 
nose—”’ 

“Jack, my dear,’ his mother interrupted 
gently, ‘‘you are talking too much. Take the 
lesson home to yourself and don’t try to apply 
it to others. If you kill your own giants you 
may safely leave other people to fight their bat- 
tles. And now I must leave you and see about 
having your supper sent up.’’—Translated from 
the French by A. H.S. 


A True Story of a Mother’s Devotion 


It was the most pathetic little figure of a 
mother kitty! Scarcely a year old, but she had 
already learned life’s lesson of fortitude and self- 
sacrifice. Six weeks ago I found her mewing 
plaintively at my porch door. After that she 
was a regular visitor, and I tried to make her 
meals generous, knowing they had to impart 
succulence for a family. | 

One morning she failed to come, and my round 
of tasks was haunted with the thought of the 
little creature shut in some cellar or area-way. 
The next day she came, and I attempted to follow 
her to her retreat, hoping to help the situation 
in some way. But her path led through byways 
impassible to a mere human. 

About two weeks ago she came, accompanied 
by a small counterpart of herself—just less 
careworn and with a better-covered body. The 
next day there were three small editions. Oh, 
how I longed’to take the tragic little group into 
my arms! It almost seemed that life held for 
me no higher ambition than to prove to that lit- 
tle quartette that there is such a thing as kind- 
ness. But—those masterful second thoughts! 
So morning and night, the four have been my 
little visitors. 

Yesterday it rained, the cold, biting rain of 
November that portends misery for all the home- 
less. The kindly Animal Shelter beckoned me. 
So I got down my basket and awaited the little 
diners. Perhaps I should have taken the wee 
mother first, but I feared to frighten awgy her 
babies. So I tucked them in. Oh, the change 
that came over that gentle little mother! She 


that never ate until the small two were satisfied 
now became a small tigress. I did not dare 
touch her. What a problem—if I released the 
babies I might never secure them again. All the 
tragedies that await a homeless kitten passed 
in review before me... And yet what a monster 
I felt—to rob that little mother of all for which 
she had so sacrificed. If only she would submit 
to being placed in the basket with them. But 
no amount of persuasion could accomplish it. 
My repeated attempts finally drove her away 
in fright. With a sorry heart I picked up my 
basket and started away, wondering if I would 
ever see my little visitor again. 

In about an hour I returned. On the spot 
in which the basket containing the kittens had 
stood, sat the little mother, and in her mouth 
she held a dead mouse. What was the thought 
that had stirred her action? Was it an offering 
to me—to move me to return her kittens—or did 
she reason that seeing what awaited them I 
must return them? How dull appears this 
lauded human brain, confronted by that mys- 


» terious animal force we so casually dismiss as 


instinct. I put down the basket opened, think- 
ing that she might get the finality of the situation 
and the sooner dismiss it. 

That was yesterday. This morning found her 
in the accustomed spot awaiting her breakfast. 
With joy I found I could even stroke her head 
in the old way. So I will wait a few days, trust- 
ing to sometime coax the little creature into my 
arms. Then I will make one more journey to 
the Shelter and my heart will breathe the prayer, 
that when the little mother joins her babies in 
Cat Heaven she will be able to lay down her 
burden of care and frolic forever, as cats and 
kittens were surely intended to do.—WNellie E. 
May. 

READING, Pa., Jan. 30, 1928. 

Many thanks for your prompt attention to 
my order for leaflets. I am much pleased with 
the selection. You have so many beautiful story 
leaflets that I am besieged by people who see them 
and ask me for one, as they all agree they never 
before read such heart-gripping animal stories. 
I wish I had more money, just for the purchase of 
your literature.—G. R. F. 


OLA se 
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Cats 


“When God had finished the shell of things, 
the big lands and the seas, 

The mountains and volcanoes, such mighty things 
as these, 

He thought He’d make the furry things, the swift 
things and the sleek, 

To move about the ways of men each dull day 
of the week 


So the bear was made, 
And the lamb was made, 
And the dog and the kangaroo, 
And the sharp little rat, 
And the blundering bat, 
And the goat, and the gaunt emu, 
And a thousand others to keep us kind or keep 
us in skins and fat, 
But the friendliest thing, 
Most stand-offish thing, 
Cruellest, kindest, most lovable thing, 
Softest, sweetest, most incomprehensible thing 
That He made was the comical Cat! 

CPA irere vr, toe Weetarvey)) (From Gi, K.’s 
Weekly)—_W. K. L. 

“Hast thou not learned, Brother Wilfred, 
in Holy Writ, that with him who has led his life 
after God’s will the wild beasts and the wild 
birds are tame?”’ ) 

And God’s will is to love our neighbour as 
ourselves.—(P. 27. The Brotherhood of Love, 
collected and arranged by Florence H. Suckling.) 


Baby Saved by Dog 
PUSHED FROM STREAM TO ITS KENNEL 


A Daily Mail reader sends from Isleworth 
(Middlesex) this story of a dog that saved the 
life of a baby he was guarding. She says: 

“A friend of mine left her baby asleep in a cot. 
As usual, the dog lay at the foot of the cot to 
guard the child, but when the mother returned to 
the room both child and dog had disappeared. 

“Tn great anxiety she searched the house, and 
then ran into the garden to see if the child had 
crawled so far. As soon as she reached the 
garden, the dog jumped up from in front of the 
kennel, barked, and ran back to the kennel. 
Quickly, my friend ran to the kennel and found 
her baby inside, fast asleep. 

“At that moment a neighbor came up and told 
her that she had seen the baby crawl down the 
path towards the stream, which ran at the bot- 
tom of the garden. 

‘“As soon as the child was in danger, the dog 
started jumping round and barking, then turned 
the child round and drove her up the path, at 
times pushing with its head, until they reached 
the kennel. 

“Then the dog mounted guard outside, and 
waited for the mother to appear.”’ 


Mr. Albert Payson Terhune, in the Saturday 
Evening Post, says: ‘‘There are some fallacies 
about dogs which have been exploded by those 
who thoroughly understand them. One _ of 
these is the idea that a dog must have the roof 
of his mouth black to prove good breeding.” 
The writer says that, on the contrary, he has 
seen dozens of flawless pure-bred dogs whose 
mouth roofs were pink, or yellow, or piebald. 
Another idea is that a pure-bred dog will not 
eat fish, and this is not true, as nearly all pure- 
bred dogs will eat it greedily. The saying that 
a barking dog will not bite is true as a rule, but 
sometimes the bark will merge into a growl, then 
the safety zone has been passed. Growling, 
except in the course of play, means trouble. 


Gypsy, the little dog that our agent got out 
of the wood-chuck hole in the woods, is very 
happy at the League with her two big puppies. 
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LEAGUE NEWS AND NOTES 


During the month of February the League re- 
ceived 3,049 cats, 1,059 dogs and 47 horses. We 
placed 94 dogs and 56 cats in good homes. 


Two men came recently to the League with 
a puppy which they had purchased two days 
before at a kennel in Everett. The puppy had 
distemper, as had another one they had bought 
a short time previous. Mr. Caverly went with 
them to the kennel and made the proprietor 
refund the money, then the puppy was brought 
back here and put to death. We have been try- 
ing for some time to effect an improvement in 
this kennel, and have now succeeded in having 
all newspaper advertising stopped until a new, 
sanitary place is built. 


A very handsome goat was brought into the 
League by our kennel master. He had procured 
it as a gift for his little daughter. The goat was 
removed from the crate and put into one of the 
largest kennels, as she was tired from traveling. 
All the workers at the League were called upon 
to admire her, and she had many visitors before 
she went on her way to her new home. 


We had a distinguished visitor recently who 
cheerfully acknowledged that he was 87 years 
of age; he said he had never touched meat in 
any form, but had subsisted entirely upon a diet 
of fruit and vegetables. This gentleman had 
taken long journeys, one of them from California 
to Boston, on a motor cycle. He was greatly 
interested in animals in general, and in humane 
work, which was the occasion of his visit to 
the League. He expressed himself as very much 
surprised and pleased to find at our headquarters 
an organization so well equipped for its work and 
with conditions so favorable for the comfort of 
the animals. 


The League was notified that a cat had climbed 
a tree so high that she was afraid to return to 
earth. No amount of coaxing would induce the 
cat to come down. The tree was 110 feet high, 
and many of the branches were either dead or 
broken. The day was very cold. To climb to 
this height was hazardous, but when the League 
was notified of the cat’s dilemma it immediately 
sent one of its expert climbers to try to effect a 
rescue. The poor cat had been in this perilous 
position three days before the League was 
notified. Our brave agent climbed the tree and 
brought the cat safely to the ground. Surely 
he deserves honorable mention though he was 
not a Lindbergh. 

A visitor came to the desk one day and told 
us about her little daughter. The child is 
so fond of animals that she cannot see a horse or 
dog but she wants to put her hands on it and 
“love it.’”’ Our clerk at the desk suggested that 
the child should become a member of the League. 
The mother gladly accepted the idea and made 
her little girl of 2144 years a junior member. 
How many other little children who love animals 
could be added to our numbers, if their mothers 
would act accordingly. The fee is only 25 cents 
a year, and we send a membership card and an 
attractive button to all our junior members. ? 


Mr. Caverly, our special agent, is kept quite 
busy investigating cases that are brought to our 
attention, and some of his reports are as follows: 

Complaint came that a man on Dover Street 
kept a dog in the yard all the time without shel- 
ter. Mr. Caverly found that the dog was kept 
outdoors only during the day, and that there was 
a shed where he could get under cover. He 
slept in a basement kitchen at night. He was 
a large dog, of the mongrel type, and in good 
condition. However, he was not licensed, and 
Mr. Caverly warned the owner of the necessity 
of this and he also notified the police. 


Another similar complaint came from Brighton. 
On investigation, Mr. Caverly found a small 
female dog in excellent condition, and he had 
every reason to believe that the owner was 
telling the truth when he said that the dog was 
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out-of-doors only in good weather and never at 
night. 

We were notified that a family on Albany 
Street, Boston, had gone away and left a mother 
dog and four puppies in the house and that while 
neighbors were supposed to feed them, they were 
being neglected. Mr. Caverly found that there 
had been no heat in the house for some time, and 
the dogs had no comfortable place to sleep and 
they were not being fed properly. The mother 
was a stray and not licensed, so Mr. Caverly 
was justified in bringing her and her family to 
the League. Later the man and woman from 
whose house they were taken came with a 
license and took the mother and two puppies to 
New Hampshire, where they were going to live. 
The other two puppies were put to death. We 
felt, after talking with the owners, that they could 
not be held responsible for the neglect of the 
animals during their absence, for they had gone 
away thinking that proper arrangements for 
their care had been made. 

Our horse agent, Mr. MacDonald, has in- 
_ vestigated many cases during the last month. 
Some of them are as follows: 

Black horse, 22 years old, thin, lame from 
dropped hip, a piece of the pelvis bone that kept 
the hip in position being broken off. This horse 
was put humanely to death. 

A horse was reported as O. K.-looking, but 
he kept flopping his tongue about and shaking 
his head. Mr. MacDonald found that the cheek 
straps were too short, causing the bit to be pulled 
up too tightly in the horse’s mouth. This 
condition was corrected. 

Another member complained of a bay horse 
with one front foot held way out and up on tip. 
This horse was found to be suffering with 
leminitis, caused by the nails being driven too 
near the sensitive part of the foot. He was given 
treatment to relieve his condition. 

Another horse was found in an ice pedlar’s 
wagon. He was old, affected by mange and stifle 
lameness on the left hind leg. He was put 
beyond further suffering. 

We were notified of a horse, lame, and suffering 
from{some trouble with his eyes. Mr. Mac- 
Donald found that he was a young horse and in 


good general condition, but was sick with ac- 
climating fever which affected his eyes. He was 
taken from work for rest and treatment, and the 
shoes were reset, which corrected the lameness. 

According to reports from Mr. Irwin, con- 
ditions on the Cape are bad. We will give a 
few of the cases where he has been able to help: 

A Portuguese had two German police dogs and 
nothing to feed them on. The neighbors were 
tired of feeding them and complained. Mr. 
Irwin put them humanely to death. 

In another place Mr. Irwin found two pigs 
and a goatinasmall shed. They had very little 
to eat and were sleeping on a wet floor. He had 
them moved into a better place and the owner 
fed them while he was there. Mr. Irwin has 
a man watching them, and he will be notified if 
they are not properly cared for in the future. 

A junk man was seen with an old blind horse, 
so weak he could hardly pull the wagon. This 
horse was put beyond further misery. 

Two goats and a calf were found in an old, 
leaky shed. They had little to eat and were very 
thin. Mr. Irwin knows one of the neighbors, a 
man to be depended upon, and he has agreed to 
get a good home for the animals. 

Another man had a cow and a calf in very 
poor condition, as they had not been well fed. 
Mr. Irwin persuaded him to sell the animals. He 
also had a very thin dog, which Mr. Irwin put 
to death. 

Mr. Irwin put a horse to death which he found 
in a very cold shed, with no food. The owner had 
no money to repair the shed or to buy feed for 
the horse. The man also had nine hens, three 
cats, anda dog. Mr. Irwin put the cats and dog 
to death and sold the hens. 

A cow, calf, and a horse, were kept in a shed 
and given very little feed. They were also very 
thirsty when Mr. Irwin found them. The shed 
has been repaired and the owner has promised 
to take good care of the animals hereafter. He 
will be watched, of course, to see that he fulfills 
his promise. 

Mr. Irwin found a horse with very sore shoul- 
ders and lame in the hip. The owner is not to 
use the horse again until Mr. Irwin finds that 
he is in good condition. 
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BRANCH WORK 


Margaret C. Starbuck 


During the month the following animals have 
been received: 


Industrial School, North Bennet Street. . 85 

Neighborhood House, 79 Moore Street, 
Cambridge; vinta BS 50 
Roxbury Station, 17 Larner Aven nileaw 98 

Work Horse Relief Station, 109 NoMh: 
ampton Street. 121 
East Boston, 341 Remtian. Syee 161 

Sheldon Branch, West Lynn, Nentne 
SUT ACU M wouie teks hei OA ence 506 
Pine: Ridge; Dedham ces 39 
Medtield'tiatcaa Ane ech as ee 19 
Chelsea, 36 Fourth Street. . 426 
1,505 


FREE CLINIC 
DR. WESLEY A. YOUNG 


CLINIC REPORT FOR JANUARY, 1928 


INTERESTING CASES 


Two young men brought their dog to the 
Clinic with a rather gruff request for me to find 
out what the matter was with him, An examina- 
tion revealed that one posterior limb had been 
fractured and a broken bone healed together 
crookedly. Upon questioning these young men 
I learned that a month previous to this the dog 
had been injured and two days later, due to the 
fact that the dog was still traveling three-legged, 
they took him to the country for the limb to heal, 
where they left him until the day they brought 
him to the Clinic. This is just one case of 
extreme neglect, especially on fractures, that 
come to our Clinic almost daily. 


A little girl from South Boston brought her 
pet cat to the Clinic as it had a fishhook hooked 
into the lower eyelid. We placed the cat under 
an anzsthetic and removed the fishhook. Up 
to date the cat is recovering nicely. 


A kindly looking man brought a little mongrel 
puppy into the Clinic with the statement that 
he had given a group of boys one dollar for the 
puppy. These boys had been tossing the puppy 
about after the fashion of a football, and as it 
was very ill and extremely weak we deemed it 
advisable to put the poor little fellow mercifully 
to death. 


A gentleman brought his cat in about one 
month after Christmas, stating that that was the 
first day he had seen it since Christmas day. 
Apparently the cat had gone most of this time 
without food, as the body was terribly emaciated 
and scarcely more than a skeleton. It had one 
broken leg and its back had been fractured. 
Apparently both these conditions had existed 
for two or three weeks. Needless to say, we 
put the poor fellow to death. 


MEDFIELD BRANCH 


A citizen of Medfield brought his beautiful 
collie dog to the Bartlett-Angell Home in a very 
serious condition, having been shot by some hun- 
ters who told the owner that they had accidentally 
shot the dog, thinking it was a fox. We treated 
the poor fellow’s injuries, and after two or three 
days he rallied and up to date has made quite 
a complete recovery in face of the fact that he still 
carries six shot. 


We were privileged to give an hour’s talk to 
the Young People’s Society at one of the Med- 
field churches on the work of the Animal Rescue 
League. Considerable literature was distributed 
among the people and all seemed greatly im- 
pressed with the scope of our work, and I am 
sure that all understand the working of the 
Animal Rescue League better than ever before. 
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Recently one of our junior members was in. 
Her mother reported that not very long ago she 
found a small kitten with a badly bruised neck 
(a dog having attacked her). 

The child took pussy home. Her mother 
bathed and dressed pussy’s wound, kept her 
for a month, giving her the tenderest care, and 
at last found a nice home for her. . 

The little girl is now planning to have a group 
of her friends start a ‘‘ Kindness Club.” They 
are to read our literature and cultivate an in- 
terest in all animals, whether well, sick or dis- 
abled. 


LETTERS 


December 25, 1927. 

Replying to your ecard regarding the little 
puppy I brought home from your League in 
November, I wish to say that we are very much 
pleased with him, and he seems very well con- 
tented. He has developed into a very dear pet 
and wins everyone he meets. I certainly am of 
the opinion that the kind of a dog he will makeis 
the only kind to have, that is, a mongrel pup 
that can be trained and taught to be loving, 
obedient and clean, and Nic (named Nicodemus 
because at times he is full of the old nick and a 
regular demon for mischief) is fast becoming that 
kind of a dog. Iam grateful to your League for 
being the means to help me secure the kind of a 
dog I wanted and shall endeavor to the best of my 
ability to help your cause along every time I can. 
I already have had two of my friends ask me to 
get them a puppy just like Nie, but am sure it 
ean’t be done.—J. L. J. 

December 28, 1927. 

The dog I took from you November 1, 1927, is 
apparently happy, healthy and contented. Heis 
a very affectionate dog and plays and romps with 
small boys and has never shown anything but the 
best of good temper. So far he has shown no 
faults whatever, we are pleased with him and 
think we are justified in saying for him that he is 
now a “lucky dog.” —F. G. N. 


December 29, 1927. 

Regarding notice sent to me concerning the 
black kitten taken November 7, I am more than 
delighted with this kitten. He has been ex- 
tremely clean, and is very bright, in so many 
ways. I live alone and he is a great comfort to 
me. Ihave raised other cats, and it is interesting 
to note this kitten’s peculiarities. He seems un- 
afraid of water, for one thing, which is strange in 
a cat. His name is Inky, he is so black, and I 
assure you he seems quite contented and gets lots 
of attention in my shop from customers. In the 
spring I will come in with him.—F. L. 


Our dog picks the cat up by the neck when he 
tries torunaway. The cat has a very good time 
playing with paper and has a very good disposi- 
tion. He is very good around the house and 
always is happy. We are all very fond of it. 
It takes the dog’s bed right away from him and 
the dog, as a gentleman, goes some place else. I 
hope this is what you want to know, and thank 
you very much for the kitten. —M. B. 


ROSLINDALE, Mass., Nov. 24, 1927. 

In regard to my dog Tippie, a collie which I 
received from you on October 7, 1927, I shall say 
everything wonderful. He is a great comfort to 
us all and we bless the day you gave him to us. 
I have a little boy from the Catholic Home and 
Tippie has taken a place as brother, sister and all 
to him. He has all the running around he could 
possibly want and aside from a craving to kill 
squirrels, which most always get away from him, 
I have absolutely no complaint to make. You 
would think him perfectly happy could you see 
him with seven other dogs playing tag in the 
yards every morning. It gives me a great deal 
of pleasure to be able to write to a body of people, 
doing so much good work, among our ‘‘ Friends.”’ 
—M. H.W. 

Boston, Mass., Nov. 25, 1927. 

In answer to your card of November 21, I will 
say that the dog, which I took from you on 
October 21, 1927, is entirely satisfactory, and 
apparently perfectly contented. He is utterly 
ruined, as we are making such a baby of him, but 
we love him just the same.—F. B. F. 
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SOMERVILLE, Mass., Nov. 12, 1927. 

In reply to your card relative to kitten secured 
on September 21, beg to advise that he is one of 
the best if not the best in Somerville, perfectly 
healthy, very playful, a real pet and growing like 
a weed. He has all the ear-marks of developing 
into a very pretty cat. Our little pom is very 
much disgusted with his actions and if he could 
talk he no doubt would tell you a much different 
story than I have. Everybody that sees him 
admires him very much and one of our neighbors 
attempted to make love to him but we soon put a 
stop to that. We have a convenient little 
ladder which he goes up and down from one of our 
windows to the back yard, where he has a great 
time chasing the leaves around and sometimes he 
gets a fright and when he does up goes his tail 
which grows about the size of one’s wrist, then 
races up the ladder into the middle of the kitchen, 
then turns around and watches the window as 
though he expected the bear or some other wild 
animal to follow. Mother has become very 
much attached to him and is now wondering 
what she will do with him next summer if she 
takes a vacation. We appreciate your selecting 
this kitten for us and hope we may always be 
able to give you this sort of information concern- 
ing him.—C.. M. E. 


New York City, Jan. 31, 1928. 

You don’t know how grateful I am to you for 
sending me the nice supply of humane literature; 
it seems to me that your society publishes and 
circulates the most practical and comprehensive 
assortment of humane literature of any of the 
societies. JI am not able to give as much time 
to the cause as I wish I could, but I can dis- 
tribute humane literature, and talk about kind- 
ness to animals whenever I have the opportunity. 
If someone would only establish a fund for the 
teaching of Humane Education, both in New 
York City and in Boston, what a wonderful 
thing it would be, as it is only through the chil- 
dren in the public schools that any lasting good 
can be done; but most people are not yet enough 
interested in the welfare of the animals to see 
the need of compulsory Humane Education.— 
Cid. | 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 5, 1927. 

In reply to your card referring to the kitten we 
got from you September 6, 1927, will say we are 
perfectly satisfied with him, and were he able to 
speak he would very readily say O.K. He is 
now quite a good size and he is fat and plump. 
His name is Buster and he knows it as well as we 
know our own. When we call him he will 
answer in his own tongue and run to any of us and 
look up as.much as to say ‘‘ What do you want?”’ 
He will play ball perfectly and will carry it back 
to us every time we throw it for him. He will 
play hide-and-go-seek as well as any youngster. 
We will find him and then we will hide and he, in 
turn, will hunt until he finds us. We feed him 
on the best and his coat is beautiful and glossy. 
We have a Dodge sedan and he loves to go out in 
it. What puzzles him the most is the elevated 
trains. He will sit up in amazement as soon as 
we happen to pass anywhere near them. He 
never fails to help me lace up my shoes in the 
morning, he thinks that is wonderful. We will 
drive down some nice day and show you what a 
nice kitten he is. At this present moment he is 
sound asleep in the Morris chair right near me. 
We think the world of him and would not part 
with him for anything.—D. W. C. 


We have a little Chow dog called ‘‘Mussie.”’ 
He is thirteen years old. I have two sisters and 
a brother, and we are all very fond of our pet. 
‘“Mussie” always sits on the doorsteps, so we 
don’t keep a collar or harness on him. One morn-. 
ing when I left for school he was on the steps as 
usual, but when mother came home from shop- 
ping he was gone. He was missing for six days. 
The seventh day a lady told our waitress that a 
taxi driver had taken him away. We telephoned 
the taxi station to investigate. At seven o’clock 
the taxi man brought ‘‘Mussie”’ home and oh, 
how glad everybody was to see him!—Pauline 
Raymond. 


Se) 


There are reasons why we could not get the 
detailed account of the annual business meeting 
and the awarding of prizes ready for this paper; 
we will have it in next month’s issue. 
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For Every Size and Breed 


SPRATT 


DOG CAKES & PUPPY BISCUITS 


They are the result of over half a century’s 
experience in catering for the dog. They 
keep the teeth clean and firm, the breath 
pure, the gums hard and the system 
healthy. 


Write for valuable 
book on dogs, free. 
It is crammed full of 


Always Ready For belptal sistema on ay a 
| ill Doo Bread and in health, rosin MPs 
| Yl 1 Og Drea 


IT IS BETTER THAN BEEF 


A Food Your Dog Will Thrive On SPRATT’S PATENT, LIMITED 


Telephone Your Dealer Potter & Wrightington, Boston ; 
Newark, N. J. San Francisco, Cal. 


Cemetery for Small Animals 

a pee pa’ ecu Mele oe Na Ae pattern SIXTY-THIRD YEAR 

: : ane : 

tye etic i frort$20 upsaccording to location, J.S. WATERMAN & SONS, INC. 
CREMATION UNDERTAKERS 


The League now has a crematory where small animals 2326 and 2328 Washington St., adjoining Dudley Street 
can be cremated. The ashes are delivered to owners or buried Elevated Station. 
at Pine Ridge. The charge for each cremation is $6. Arrange- ‘Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and Transfer Arrangements. 
ments for burials or cremations must be made at the head- Chapel. Extensive salesrooms. City and Out-of-Town 
quarters of the Animal Rescue League, 51 Carver Street, Service. Carriage and Motor Equipment. 
Boston. Telephone Hancock 9170. 


Dr. A. C. Daniels’ Medicines 


will help you to care for your pets at 
home. A book on the Dog, Cat, or 
Horse will be mailed you free if you 
mention this book. These books give 
symptoms of all ordinary ills and tell 
you what to do—they tell you lots of things you should know. 


Dr. A. C. Daniels, Inc., 172 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


DOGS AND CATS BOARDED 


Mrs. Nicholas Browne, Jr. 


CROFT REGIS (formerly The Park Pollard 


Experimental Farm) 


Washington and Gay Streets, Islington 
Cars Pass Door 


Tel. Dedham 403-W P. O. Address, Box 93, Dedham, Mass. 


The Automatic Electric Cage 


The Standard Scientific Method for the Humane, 
Painless and Sanitary Destruction of Animals 


FREE CLINIC FOR ALL ANIMALS 


W. A. YOUNG, D. V. M. 


ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 


Commended by the highest authorities. Now used by over 
fifty leading: humane societies in this and foreign countries. 


For full particulars address 
The Animal Rescue League 
15 Carver Street Boston, Mass. 


51 CARVER Telephone Office Hours: 
STREET Hancock 9170 9:30a. m.to5:30p. m., daily 
3 p. m. to 5 p. m., Sundays and holidays. 
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The Animal Rescue League 


A wholly independent organization, having no connec- 


Organized February 9, 1899 2 s ° . 
tion with any other humane society in Massachusetts 


| Incorporated March 13, 1899 


Administration Building Includes Kennels, Infirmary, Receiving Station for Small 
Animals and Educational Dep’t. 


51 CARVER STREET, BOSTON 


MRS. HUNTINGTON SMITH, President MRS. ARTHUR T. CABOT, Secretary 
MR. FREDERICK J. BRADLEE, Treasurer 


WORK OF THE YEAR 1927 
We received and cared for: 


Cats i a ee oe «eR oA 
Hogs Ve aye ie, sae OR) 
Horses SEAS an, AN ce ee RA (Mes 
Birds cae A eee is Cenee 287 
Miscellaneous small animals ee eee." 60 
94,513 

Number of horses given vacations . . . 18 
Copies of humane literature distributed . 99,839 


A Free Clinic for Animals 


has been maintained for 29 years 
DR. W. A. YOUNG, Veterinarian 


SEVEN MOTOR COLLECTING VANS AND NINE AGENTS 


are at work every week day collecting animals 


Branch Receiving Stations 


ROXBURY Pc eae A Oe) Ais ET 7k AM Bem 
NortTuH END, Tioare ry SAB OT vl PR pe 00 30 NORTE: BENNETT OITRERD 
SOUTH END aee ne SAR are 26 TOO \NORTHAMET ONS Cite e 
CAMBRIDGE, NEIGHBORHOOD oes ers 4 A Ns 79 MOORE STREET 
DEDHAM CED Oras a ISS Ar RRR: Bie Ripck HoME OF REST FOR HORSES 
MEDFIELD Pr 12 72.) Sea a PC de tee BARTLETT-ANGELL HOME FOR ANIMALS 
East. BOSTON oe Ys oe ea oe oe oe Sire Ten ot oe 
WEST- LYNN Ae eg NURS TAL Ae a fo Oe Le emeed NE s eaea 
CHELSEA LSS pet vad. gavel & pie he at chee yee ti ol oe RTH Oe ee 


PINE RIDGE COUNTRY ANNEX AND HOME OF REST FOR HORSES 
238 Pine Street, Dedham 


A farm of twenty-one acres, where horses belonging to owners 
who cannot afford to pay for board and care, are given vaca- 
tions of from two to six weeks and restored to condition for 
work, or humanely killed, also a few boarders received. 


PINE RIDGE CEMETERY FOR SMALL ANIMALS 
238 Pine Street, Dedham 


Arrangements made for burials at 51 Carver Street 


For maintaining this work which is constantly increasing, and extends over a wide area into suburban towns and cities, 
the League, knowing it isa great public benefit from a sanitary as well as humane point of view, appeals for gifts, bequests 


and members, which are greatly needed. 
RUMFORD PRESS 
CONCORD 


